238   STORIES THAT  WORDS  TELL  US.

humble ;s but to coin words is a sign of great pre-
sumption. A poet, as we have seen, may some-
times coin a word and use it with effect, and it
may be so beautiful or expressive, or fit so well to
some new idea, that it may even pass into common
speech. Again, a scientific man may be forced to
coin an expression to give some new substance or
some new force a name; but the wanton coining
of words without need is a pure affectation.

Such words taken from recent articles or books
are bemused, sorriness (where ** sorrow " or ** regret "
expresses the idea much better),/0if&rigU, correctittule
(for "correctness"),, indireditude (for "indirect-
ness"), insuccess (for "failure").

Another very common fault to be avoided is the
use of long introductory or connecting phrases where
a single word would express the meaning just as
well. These phrases give a stiff and stilted effect
to writing, and tend, like all affectation, to weary
the reader. Such phrases are, " In view of the fact
that/' or " In the shape of the fact that/1 where
because or for would express the meaning just as
well.

Another error to guard against is the misuse of
words by giving them a meaning slightly different
from their real meaning. This is a very common
mistake, and so often repeated that sometimes quite
well-educated people fall into the error. The word
aggravate, for instance, means to " make a thing
worse/' but it is used over an<j over again in the